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was Ivan Fedorov). Half a century elapsed before a Muscovite,
Alexis Venetsianov (1780-1847), the true father of genre in Rus-
sia, appeared in St. Petersburg. Venetsianov had great admiration
for the Dutch school and had repeatedly attempted to paint from
life, but it was a picture by Granet, exhibited in 1820 at the Her-
mitage, that determined for him his vocation. "This picture/' he
said, "helped us greatly to understand the art of painting. We
began to see in art quite a new quality which up to that time had
never been noticed. We saw objects painted not only with likeness
and accuracy but full of life; not just a painting from life but life
itself on a canvas." Venetsianov further explained why the picture
produced such an impression.
It was said that its fascination was created by the focus of light . . .
that with full light it is quite impossible to paint objects with such
forceful vitality. But I decided to overcome the impossible, went to
the country and set to work. In order to succeed I departed from all
the rules and methods learned by me during the twelve years of
copying at the Hermitage, and then in the most natural way
Granet's methods were revealed to me. The idea was that nothing
should be represented except as it appears in nature: to follow its
dictates and not to mix with it the methods of any painter, that is
not to paint d la Rembrandt or d la Rubens, but simply, so to speak,
a la nature.
As we see it, the task was defined with a precision quite extraordi-
nary for those days. Not only was Venetsianov in advance of the
Russian realists of the eighteen sixties and seventies, but even
of such French pleinatrists as Monet and others. No less remarka-
ble was the systematic manner in which he set about to realize his
plans. Venetsianov resigned his position as geodesist, bought a
small place in the country, and after spending three years there
in complete seclusion finally in 1824 presented the Emperor with
his picture "The Barn." In order to have full light in a dark place,
he removed the entire front wall and thus lighted the foreground
of the deep shed where he painted peasants threshing grain. This"
radical method of obtaining full light, that is, to paint in the open
instead of a studio, was also employed by other Russian artists.
Krylov, a pupil of Venetsianov, in painting a winter landscape